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ART  GOSSIP. 

MONGST  the  most  valuable  contributions 
to  the  literature  of  the  Fine  Arts  during  the 
forthcoming  season  will  be  Mr.  Hamerton’s 
“  The  Graphic  Arts,”  which  is  announced 
as  in  the  press.  Though  giving  much 
technical  information  concerning  drawing,  painting,  and 
engraving,  it  will  not  be  restricted  to  technicalities. 

Dr.  Seymour  Haden  will  lecture,  during  the  coming  winter, 
at  the  London  Institution,  on  “  The  Elements  of  Etching.” 

The  first  part  of  “Art  and  Letters,”  the  latest  addition  to 
art  periodicals,  appeared  last  month.  It  “has  been  esta¬ 
blished  with  the  view  of  offering  to  the  public,  in  a  novel 
form,  the  combined  attractions  of  Fine  Art  and  Light 
Literature.”  The  Light  Literature  is  light  indeed.  The 
Fine  Art  portion  contains  a  short  monograph  on  Millet  and 
the  commencement  of  a  notice  of  Fred  Walker.  This  work, 
which  is  the  offspring  of  “  L’Art,”  unfortunately  devoid  of 
the  etchings,  is  well  illustrated  and  tastefully  produced,  and 
has  on  the  wrapper  a  good  design  from  the  hand  of  the  late 
A.  G.  Stevens. 

Amidst  the  announcement  of  new  works  of  art  in  England, 
it  is  sad  to  have  to  chronicle  the  discontinuation  of  the 
“American  Art  Review.”  During  its  brief  existence — of 
not  quite  two  years — it  has  done  good  work ;  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  it  may  shortly  be  revived.  There  is  surely 
room  for  such  a  periodical  in  America. 

NOTICES  OF  ART  BOOKS. 

The  Avon. 

This  season,  Mr.  Sumner  is  first  in  the  field.  Less  than 
twelve  months  ago  we  reviewed  his  “  Itchen  Valley,”  and 
now  we  have  before  us  a  companion  work  on  “  The  Avon.”* 
The  two  books  are  very  similar — the  same  careful  selection, 
the  same  variety  of  subject  and  of  treatment,  the  same 
acceptable  artist’s  letterpress ;  and  once  more  carefully 
drawn  facsimile  reproductions  of  pen-and-ink  sketches  adorn 
the  text 

The  Avon  is  a  splendid  subject  for  an  artist’s  monograph. 
Its  history  is  associated  with  bygone  monasteries — many  of 
them  suppressed  and  spoiled  by  Henry  VIII. — ruined 

'  "The  Avon.  From  Naseby  to  Tewkesbury.”  Twenty-one  etchings 
by  Heywood  Sumner.  Seeley,  Jackson,  and  Halliday.  London.  1882. 


churches,  and  legends  of  the  middle  ages.  The  towns  on  its 
banks  played  their  parts  in  the  Civil  War  of  Charles  I.’s 
time,  and,  greatest  charm  of  all,  the  river  flows  through  the 
immortal  resting-place  of  the  “  Sweet  Swan  of  Avon ;”  while 
its  own  natural  beauty  yields  many  a  scene  for  the  artist’s 
pencil. 

Hard  by  the  church  of  Naseby — a  name  too  well  re¬ 
membered  in  the  Civil  War — the  Avon,  in  fellowship  with 
the  Nen,  the  Welland,  and  the  Ise,  takes  its  rise.  Flowing 
through  Naseby  Reservoir  (which  “ought  to  be  beautiful,” 
but  is  not),  it  passes  through  Stanford  Park,  where  it  is  bor¬ 
dered  by  tall  elm  trees,  the  abode  of  many  rooks.  Thence 
by  Rugby,  “  affording  no  artistic  material,”  through  Stone- 
leigh  Deer  Park,  full  of  wild  scenery,  past  the  Blackdown 
Poplars,  past  Guy’s  Cliffe,  ever  to  be  thought  of  as  the  abode 
of  the  celebrated  Sir  Guy  of  Warwick,  who  did  such  doughty 
deeds  at  home  and  abroad  in  the  tenth  century. 

Then  calmly  flowing  past  Warwick  Castle,  with  its  fine 
cedars,  and  Leicester  Hospital,  to  Charlecote  Park — the 
scene  of  the  popular  story  of  Shakespeare’s  youthful  deer¬ 
stalking  escapade, — at  length  it  reaches  Stratford-on-Avon, 
known  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  England  as  the 
birthplace  of  England’s  greatest  poet.  “Travellers,”  says 
Mr.  Sumner,  “  who  have  created  an  ideal  Stratford  in  their 
mind’s  eye  must  be  somewhat  disappointed  with  the  reality. 
There  is  nothing  about  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  church, 
either  very  remarkable  or  inspiring,”  but  he  has  nevertheless 
managed  to  take  a  very  picturesque  view  of  that  building. 
Leaving  Stratford,  the  Avon  runs  under  the  bridge  of 
“  Drunken  Bidford,”  passes  Cleeve  Mill,  “  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  beautiful  scenery  on  the  Avon,”  Evesham  and 
Pershore,  famous  for  their  remains  of  monasteries,  and 
Eckington,  till  it  reaches  Tewkesbury ;  soon  after  it  runs 
“through  sluice  gates  and  over  foaming  weirs,  and  joins 
the  great  Severn  flowing  to  the  sea.”  At  the  confluence  Mr. 
Sumner  leaves  it. 

Plate  I.  (Naseby  Church)  is  not  one  of  the  best — the  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  are  represented  by  a  succession  of  short, 
hard  lines  anything  but  pleasing  in  their  effect.  Plate  IV. 
(Blackdown  Poplars)  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  successful 
of  the  series ;  the  artist  has  well  caught  on  copper  the 
feeling  of  the  “  sombre  mood  of  nature  ”  of  which  he  tells  us 
with  his  pen.  In  Plate  V.  the  mist  is  scarcely  misty. 
Plate  VI L,  a  view  of  the  cedars  of  Warwick  Castle  over¬ 
hanging  the  moat,  is  happy  both  in  drawing  and  chiaroscuro. 
Plate  X.  (Charlecote  Park)  is  a  fine  study  of  trees,  and  Plate 
XL  (Stratford  Church)  we  have  already  spoken  of  and  ad¬ 
mired.  Plate  XIII.  is  perhaps,  after  the  Blackdown  Poplars, 
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the  best  of  the  twenty-one  etchings.  Amongst  others,  we 
like  Stoneleigh  Deer  Park;  the  Grammar  School  at  Strat¬ 
ford;  the  High  Street,  Tewkesbury,  by  night ;  and  Tewkes¬ 
bury  in  flood-time. 

We  remember  to  have  seen  at  the  last  Black  and  White 
Exhibition  proofs  of  Plates  II.,  VIII.,  XIX.,  and  XX. 

Mr.  Sumner  attempts  to  depict  nature  under  every  aspect — 
no  matter  how  difficult.  If  he  is  not  always  quite  successful, 
we  fancy  it  ii  rather  that  he  is  not  yet  entire  master  of  the 
etching-needle,  than  that  he  is  wanting  in  power  either  of 
imagination  or  representation.  We  cannot  but  think  that  the 
drawing  in  many  of  the  plates  would  be  improved,  especially 
in  the  branches  of  the  trees,  by  the  use  of  a  longer  and 
firmer  line  in  the  place  of  the  succession  of  short  dashes  to 
which  the  artist  appears  to  be  somewhat  too  partial. 

,  We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Sumner  that  “Some  may  care  to 
know  how  these  plates  have  been  produced — always  an 
important  point  among  artists.  The  majority  were  etched 
straight  on  to  the  copper  from  Nature,  and  the  rest  from 
drawings  of  the  subjects :  all  the  architectural  etchings  were 
done  in  this  way ;  for  where  careful  detail  and  perspective  of 
buildings  have  to  be  given,  the  difficulty  of  reversing  on  the 
plate  when  etching  from  Nature,  prevents  freedom,  and  a 
drawing  of  some  sort  becomes  almost  necessary  to  work 
from.” 

The  letterpress,  the  author  tells  us,  “does  not  pretend 
to  contain  historical  research.”  He  mentions  all  objects 
of  interest  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  and  relates  just  suffi¬ 
cient  of  their  history  to  make  us  wish  to  know  more  of 
them :  it  is  written  in  a  friendly,  social  spirit,  and  is  free 
alike  from  the  pedantry  of  the  archaeologist  and  the  feeble 
jokes  which  some  amateur  writers  mistake  for  wit  The 
pen-and-ink  drawings  on  the  pages  add  greatly  to  the  interest 
of  the  book.  They  are  carefully  and  at  the  same  time 
freely  drawn,  and  are  much  more  suitable  for  facsimile  re¬ 
production  than  the  hasty  sketches  which  many  artists  think 
sufficient  ‘ 

Before  closing,  we  must  say  a  word  in  favour  of  the  design 
on  the  cover.  It  was,  we  understand,  designed  by  the  artist- 
author  ;  it  possesses  two  most  essential  properties  too  often 
neglected — appropriateness  and  simplicity. 

PRACTICAL  NOTES  ON  ETCHING, 

BY 

R.  S.  CHATTOCK. 

XI. — On  Printing  (continued). 

When  the  plank  is  of  wood,  a  thin  plate  of  zinc  of  its  full 
size  should  be  laid  upon  it  to  carry  the  plate,  for  which  it 
aflbrds  a  more  compact  bedding.  It  also  tends  to  distribute 
the  pressure  on  the  plank,  which  would  be  otherwise  con¬ 
fined  to  a  restricted  area  corresponding  to  the  size  of  the 
plate.  The  plate  for  heating  the  copper-plate  has  been 
already  described. 

The  ink  for  plate  printing  can  be  procured  ready  made  at 
any  establishment  where  printing  materials  are  sold,  but  the 
etcher  is  strongly  recommended  to  make  his  own.  Besides 
the  advantages  of  insuring  the  use  of  the  best  materials  in 
its  manufacture,  and  of  having  the  ink  fresh  as  required,  it 
is  upon  its  character  both  as  to  colour  and  consistency  that 
the  success  of  the  printing  process  in  great  measure  depends. 


and  it  is  desirable  that  these  should  be  varied  to  suit  the 
plate  about  to  be  operated  upon.  In  the  case,  for  instance, 
of  a  faintly  bitten  plate,  a  strong  ink — strong  both  in  colour 
and  in  the  oil — should  be  used  to  insure  the  lines  retaining 
as  much  colour  as  possible ;  for  a  heavily  bitten  plate  it  is 
often  desirable,  on  the  other  hand,  to  moderate  the  depth  of 
the  ink  by  toning  it  The  ink  is  made  by  grinding  the 
colours  with  burnt  linseed  oil  upon  a  stone  slab  by  means 
of  a  muller.  The  oil  should  be  procured  of  two  strengths — 
one  very  strong  (much  burnt),  the  other  thin,  by  the  mixture 
of  which  any  desired  degree  of  stiflhess  may  be  obtained. 
The  black  pigments  are  generally  Frankfort  black,  a  some¬ 
what  variable  substance,  the  best  samples  of  which  yield  a 
very  rich  ink,  and  are  easily  ground ;  a  Paris  black,  which  is 
more  brilliant,  but  requires  longer  grinding ;  and  they  may 
be  toned  by  such  pigments  as  burnt  sienna  or  burnt  amber, 
or  in  some  cases  by  admixture  of  lake  and  Prussian  blue. 
The  grinding  should  be  carried  on  until  the  materials  are 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  smooth  “  impalpable  ”  paste, 
which  on  being  spread  by  the  spatula  or  finger  fails  to  afford 
any  sign  of  granulation  or  grittiness,  and,  in  order  that  the 
tint  of  the  ink  may  be  easily  observed,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  slab  should  be  of  a  pale  colour.  The  ink  is  applied 
to  the  copper-plate  by  means  of  a  dabber  consisting  of  a 
short  thick  roll  of  cloth  or  flannel,  one  end  of  which  is  covered 
by  a  smooth  piece  of  similar  material,  and  is  u9ed  for  apply¬ 
ing  the  ink,  while  the  other  serves  for  the  handle.  The 
muslin  for  wiping  the  plate  is  an  important  item.  It 
should  be  of  two  sorts — one  very  open,  for  wiping  the  ink 
from  the  plate,  the  other  fine  and  soft  for  finishing.  The 
best  muslin  of  the  coarse  kind  is  made  in  Paris,  where  it 
is  said  to  be  a  relic  of  the  second  Empire,  having  been 
originally  introduced  to  supersede  crinoline  for  preserving 
the  amplitude  prevailing  in  the  ladies’  skirts  of  those  days, 
and  its  manufacture  has  been  continued  to  the  present  day 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  use  in  the  printing  process.  It  is 
very  open,  and  at  first  rather  stiflF,  but  loses  its  stiffness  with 
use.  For  finishing  and  ritroussage  any  very  soft  and  fine 
muslin  will  serve.  The  blankets  used  in  printing  are  also  of 
two  kinds — one  of  a  very  fine  material,  like  the  finest  cloth, 
for  “  facing,”  others  of  thick  soft  blanketing,  for  backing  to 
go  next  to  the  roller. 

The  selection  of  the  paper  to  be  used  in  printing  the 
proofs  depends  in  great  measure  upon  the  character  of  the 
plate,  and  it  is  so  much  a  matter  of  individual  preference 
that  it  would  be  idle  to  recommend  any  one  kind  to  the 
exclusion  of  others.  But  it  may  be  useful  to  enumerate 
some  of  those  more  generally  used,  pointing  out  their 
respective  characters  together  with  any  special  mode  of 
treatment  which  these  render  necessary.  And  first  let  us 
mention,  in  order  to  discard  it,  the  smooth  white  plate 
paper  used  for  the  printing  of  engravings,  as  utterly  wanting 
that  picturesque  character  alone  suitable  for  the  printing  of 
etchings. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Erratum. — On  page  20,  column  2,  in  lines  ii  from  top, 
and  3  from  the  bottom,  for  “lower  roller”  read  “upper 
roller.” 


Notice. — All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
Editor  of ’Y'aY.  Etcher,  Crown  Buildings,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 


THE  BELL  OF  NOTRE  DAME,  DIJON. 


C.  P.  SLOCOMBE. 


HE  origin  of  Dijon  is  very  remote:  it  was  first  fortified  by  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  was  afterwards  added  to  by  Aurelian.  For  many  years 
it  was  the  capital  of  the  powerful  Duchy  of  Burgundy,  and  there  are 
still  within  its  walls  a  large  number  of  relics  of  its  former  grandeur. 
The  buildings  that  date  from  that  period  are  noteworthy  for  the  solidity  of  their 
construction. 

The  old  Parliament  House  is  now  the  Palais  de  Justice,  and  contains  the  city 
archives,  while  the  ancient  Palace,  which  on  the  union  of  the  Duchy  with  the 
dominion  of  France  became  the  Palais  des  Etats,  is  now  used  partly  as  Hotel-de- 
Ville  and  partly  as  Museum.  It  possesses  many  objects  of  great  historic  value,- 
including  the  crozier  of  St.  Robert,  the  first  abbot  of  the  Cistercian  order,  the 
wooden  cup  of  St.  Bernard,  who  was  born  at  Fontaines,  a  village  about  a  mile 
distant,  and  Claes  Sluter’s  famous  sculptured  tomb  of  Philippe  le  Hardi,  and  that 
of  Jean  sans  Peur,  to  whose  liberal  patronage  during  the  fourteenth  century  the 
fine  arts  in  the  Netherlands  were  much  indebted.  Of  the  paintings,  the  most 
valuable  are  those  which  decorate  the  wings  of  the  altar-table  carved  by  Jacques 
de  Baerse :  they  represent  the  Annunciation,  the  Visitation,  the  Presentation,  and 
the  Flight  into  Egypt,  and  are  by  the  hand  of  Melchior  Broederlam,  of  Ypres,  a 
fore-runner  of  the  Van  Eycks,  who  was  “  painter  and  valet  ”  to  Philippe  le  Hardi. 

Among  the  chief  buildings  in  Dijon,  is  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  an  early 
example  of  pointed  Gothic  architecture  in  France,  “  but  possessing  the  Burgundian 
peculiarity  of  a  deeply  recessed  porch  or  narthex,  surmounted  by  a  fa(^de  of  two 
open  galleries,  one  over  the  other,  exactly  in  the  manner  of  the  churches  of  Pisa 
and  Lucca  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  an 
imitation.”  At  one  comer  of  the  facade  stands  the  clock  seen  in  the  etching.  It  is 
the  work  of  one  Jacques  Marques,  a  Flemish  mathematician,  and  was  thought  by 
Froissart  to  be  the  most  curious  example  existing.  When  Philippe  le  Hardi 
sacked  Courtrai  in  1382,  he  robbed  the  town  of  this  clock  and  took  it  to  his  capital, 
where  it  still  remains.  The  bells  are  stmck  by  two  hammermen,  which  are  said  to 
be  popularly  known  in  Dijon  as  yacquemars,  a  sobriquet  derived  from  the  name 
of  their  maker.  « 

Other  famous  churches  in  the  city  are  the  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Benigne, 
founded  in  the  eleventh  century,  but  almost  entirely  rebuilt  in  the  thirteenth,  and 
the  church  of  St.  Michael,  celebrated  for  Hugues  Sambin’s  rich  portal. 
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OLD  HOUSES  AT  LANDERNEAU. 

THOMAS  RILEY. 

HE  old  town  of  Landerneau,  surrounded  by  hills,  stands  on  the  banks 
of  the  Elorn,  some  four  miles  before  that  river  joins  the  sea  in  the 
harbour  of  Brest,  which,  partly  owing  to  natural  formation,  and  partly 
to  the  skill  of  Vauban  and  other  celebrated  engineers,  is  one  of  the 
most  strongly  defended  ports  in  France. 

Beyond  its  historic  associations,  there  is  little  of  interest  in  Landerneau.  It 
was  formerly  a  fortified  town,  and  suffered  defeat  and  pillage  at  the  hands  of  Duke 
Jean  IV.  in  1374,  and  of  Guy  Eder  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  houses  in  the  town  is  that  of  the  Mardchaussde^  built 
on  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  Elorn.  Above  the  door  is  a  stone  bearing  the 
following  inscription  : — “ZW  i^iS, puissant  yacques,  vicomte  de  Rohan^  comte  de 
Porhoet^  seigneur  de  Ldon^  de  la  Garnache,  de  Beauvoir-sur-mer  el  de  Blain,  fist 
faire  ces  pont  et  maison  au  dessus  de  la  riviere,  par  yehan  le  Guiriec^  seneschal  de 
cette  villed* 

There  are  also  remains  in  the  town  of  a  hospital  built  in  1336,  and  a  convent 
of  Cordeliers  was  founded  there  in  1488.  The  ancient  monastery  of  the  Ursulines 
is  now  used  as  a  naval  hospital. 

Vessels  of  about  four  hundred  tons  burden  can  sail  up  the  Elorn  and  find 
anchorage  in  the  harbour  of  Landerneau. 

Not  far  from  the  town,  an  ancient  gateway  marks  the  spot  where  once  stood  the 
castle  of  yoyeuse  Garde,  celebrated  in  the  romance  of  Prince  Arthur  and  the  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table.  The  neighbourhood  recalls,  too,  tales  of  the  heroic  doings  of 
the  immortal  Bertrand  du  Guesclin. 

The  old  houses  shown  in  the  etching,  thoroughly  typical  of  Landerneau,  belong 
to  a  picturesque  style  of  building  of  which  examples  may  be  found  in  many  another 
town  in  France. 


WALBERSWICK. 

T.  IRVING  DALGLIESH. 

IFTEEN  minutes’  walk  from  Southwold  in  a  southerly  direction 
brings  one  to  the  river  Blyth,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  that  stream 
lies  ail  that  is  left  of  the  town  of  Walberswick,  now  little  more  than 
a  hamlet ;  it  apparently  dates  its  decline  from  the  establishment  of 
Protestantism  by  Henry  VIII.,  when  fish,  the  chief  source  of  living  for  the 
inhabitants,  became  no  longer  a  compulsory  diet. 

Several  large  and  devastating  fires  hastened  the  decay,  indirectly  begun  by  the 
Reformation,  and  by  1628  the  town  had  become  dependent  upon  the  charity  of  its 
richer  neighbours,  who  were  assessed  for  its  maintenance  by  a  warrant ;  and  in  1695 
a  faculty  was  obtained  to  dismantle  the  nave  and  north  aisle  of  the  church — which 
belongs  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century — to  sell  the  materials  and  the  bells,  and  by 
these  means  preserve  the  south  aisle  for  the  purposes  of  w'orship.  Thus  it  remains 
to  this  day,  a  silent  testimony  of  the  former  importance  of  Walberswick.  And,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  bar  in  front  of  the  harbour  mouth  is  ever  varying  in  position 
and  thus  renders  dredging  useless,  the  port  of  Southwold  no  longer  boasts  of  the 
large  fishing  boats  which  she  once  possessed. 

Now  that  the  railway  has  brought  more  visitors  to  Southwold,  several  artists 
have  betaken  themselves  to  Walberswick  for  subjects.  The  harbour  mouth  seems  the 
favourite  haunt ;  and  on  a  fine  day  this  summer  (1881)  as  many  as  five  or  six  artists 
might  have  been  seen,  with  etching-needle,  pencil,  or  brush,  hard  at  work :  a  large 
hull  on  the  bank,  and  several  old  anchors  red  with  rust,  afforded  studies  for  more 
than  one  sketch-book. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  fishermen’s  huts  are  coated  with  tar  to  preserve  them, 
the  etcher  has  an  advantage  over  the  painter  ;  in  monochrome  they  may  be  made  to 
appear  artistic,  but  in  a  coloured  drawing  not  even  Apelles  himself  could  have  made 
them  anything  better  than  blots  upon  the  landscape. 

Mr.  Dalgliesh’s  etching  shows  the  Walberswick  side  of  the  harbour,  looking 
inland.  Mr.  Keene’s  view  (which  we  gave  recently)  is  taken  from  the  Southwold 
side,  looking  seawards.  Both  etchings,  from  having  been  done  straight  from  nature, 
appear  reversed  when  printed. 


